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it was not long before the Papacy was asserting that the
concession held good for Henry's lifetime only. There was
also considerable ambiguity in the phrasing of the clause
relating to elections in the king's presence and his share in
disputed elections, over which friction was later to arise.
The Concordat did not, therefore, prove to be a final settle-
ment of the questions in dispute.

It certainly seemed to be so at the time, and both parties
to it adhered loyally to its conditions. Adalbert was alone
in trying to stir up ill-feeling, but his letters to the Pope
charging the Emperor with breaking the terms were ignored
by Calixtus. It was confirmed in November at a diet .at
Bamberg by the leading princes (apart from Lothar) who had
not been present at Worms, and was accepted as an imperial
constitution ; in Germany its permanence was n'ot questioned.
Calixtus, too, solemnly confirmed it at the Council he held in
the Lateran basilica at Rome in March 1123. This Council
has a special place in Church history. There had been certain
Councils in the early history of the Church which had been
regarded as specially important, and their decrees had always
been included in canon law. They were known as " ecumen-
ical " or " universal" Councils; they had all been held in
the Eastern half of the Church, in the days when Rome was
still subject to the Eastern Emperor. At a later date the
Western Church, reviewing the papal councils held since the
schism with the Eastern Church in 1054, ranked some of these
as " ecumenical." The first to be 'given this distinction was
the Council of Calixtus in 1123, which came to be known as
the First Lateran Council. It ended the schism in the
Church between Pope and Emperor, it was attended by
repiesentatives of the leading kingdoms in Western Christen-
dom, which ensured the wide distribution of its decrees on
various matters of Church order and government; it was,
therefore, in a real sense " universal," and it was also a
testimony to the reality of the papal headship of the Church.

After this there is little to record, for Calixtus died in
December 1124 and Henry in the following May. At any rate,
the peace which they had made endured for more than thirty
years. At peace with the Pope, Henry was free to devote
his whole time to his German kingdom. But he came no
nearer to achieving his ambition. He had the mortification